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Calcutta with entire efficiency and punctuality by the vessels
of the British India Steam Navigation Company. The service of
this Company had been very ably organized by Mr. Mackinnon.

It was fortunate that the Government had a treasury full
beyond all precedent and a large quantity of available cash,
wherewith to begin the formidable undertaking on which it
was about to embark. As shown in the previous chapter XV.,
the finances had been in a condition of surplus for four con-
secutive years, and the cash balance in India stood at 16
millions sterling. Though the fall in the value of silver was
beginning to threaten, it had not yet shewn itself in any marked
manner, nor did it appreciably affect the rate of exchange in the
remittances by Government from India to England.

In all the complex business relating to the arrangements for
combating the famine, Lord Northbrook evinced an admirable
mastery of finance, economic facts and statistics, such as I have
never seen surpassed in India, not even by such economists
and financiers as Wilson or Laing.

While willing to afford sustenance during the famine to all
those who could not otherwise support themselves, he desired
that the able-bodied should work fully in return for what they
received, and that their work should be made as useful as possible
to the country. The excavation of tanks, and the construc-
tion of roads, would be undertaken by the provincial authorities.
Beyond this, however, there were certain operations for which
the sanction of the Government of India was requisite. Such
were the works,already in progress for the canal from the river
Sone and the railway running from the bank of the Ganges
through northern Bengal to the foot of the Himalayas near
Darjiling. This railway had been previously designed, and was
now to be actually begun as a means of employing the dis-
tressed people, under the able management of Colonel James G.
Lindsay of the Engineers.

When adopting this positive policy and girding itself for an
arduous task, the Government derived much support morally
from public sentiment. The organs of Native opinion in Bengal
urged the necessity of action and described the misery of wide-